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LATE  CABLES 


Food  Ministry  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  announced  that  bacon  and 
butter  will  be  rationed,  effective  January  8.  Weekly  ration  per  person, 
4  ounces  of  bacon  and  the  same  of  butter  -  British  consumers  requested 
to  restrict  sugar  purchases  voluntarily  to  one  pound  per  week.  (American 
Embassy,  London.) 

e> 

Purchases  Argentine  wool  United  States  account  were  small  last 

SB 

o  part  of  October  compared  with  first  half.  Approximately  24  million 
o  pounds  new  wool  shipped  to  United  States  up  to  November  24.  Bulk  falls 
m  within  grades  36 's  to  40 's  suitable  for  carpets  but  can  be  used  for 
to  apparel  purposes.  Last  year  shipments  to  United  States  first  two  months 
,2  of  season  (October  and  November)  14  million  pounds.  (American  Embassy, 
Buenos  Aires . ) 
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CURRENT  BHZ.AJ-GF.AIIv  IluCErATIQIT 

Official  estimates  of  the  current  wheat  crop  for  33  countries 
reporting  total  3,340,462,000  "bushels  as  compared  with  3,394,541,000  "bush- 
els produced  by  the  same  countries  in  1936-39,  when  they  accounted  for  74 
percent  of  the  estimated  world  crop,  excluding  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 
In  many  countries  yields  have  "been  "better  than  expected  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son and  crop  revisions  have  "been  upward;  marked  increases  are  noted  for 
Canada,  Australia,  and  Japan.    The  Rumanian  crop,  on  the  ether  hand,  was  re- 
duced "by  about  11  million  "bushels. 

Eye  production  in  21  countries  reporting  is  estimated  at  929,205,000 
bushels,  an  increase  of  1,245,000  bushels  over  the  927,960,000  bushels  har- 
vested by  the  same  countries  last  year.    Reductions  from  earlier  expectations 
have  been  indicated  by  recent  revisions  for  Canada,  Rumania,  and  Hungary, 
but  no  changes  have  as  yet  boon  reported  in  the  large  outturns  estimated  for 
Poland  and  Germany. 


WHEAT  MB  RYE:  Changes  in  current  production  estimates, 
  with  1938-39  comparisons  


Commodity 

Reported  up  to 

!  Reported  up  to 

i  1936-39 

and  country 

Oct.  21,  1939 

:    Dec.  2,  1939 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

:   1 ,000  bushels 

Wheat  - 

31  countries 

reported. . . 

3 , 288 , 533 

Canada  

449,058 

478,965 

350,010 

Rumania  

176,368- 

164,941 

177,154 

Yugoslavia. . 

103,726 

105,422 

111,330 

J  apan  

54,413 

61,125 

45 , 244 

Australia. . . 

160,000 

180,042 

154,426 

Switzerland. 

6,577 

5 , 350 

7,812 

Finland  

8 , 231 

8,671 

9,405 

Latvia  a/   . . 

4,517 

3,965 

Malta  

279 

296 

j^.33  countries 
S£j  countries 

reported. . . 

3,340,432 

3,394,541 

reported. . . 

915,790 

Canada  

16,549 

15,307 

10,983 

Rumania  

19,062 

18,700 

20,352 

Germany  

368,800 

369,304 

381,874 

Hungary  

36,510 

36,251 

31,577 

Sweden  

18 ,306 

15,263 

15,932 

Switzerland. 

1,378  . 

1,287  : 

1,447 

Luxemburg . . . 

483  ! 

549 

507 

Greece  

2,257  ; 

2,401  ■ 

2,439 

Latvia  a/  . . 

17,598 

14,814 

21  countries 

reported. . . 

929,205  i 

927,960 

a/    Winter  crop  only. 
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ARGENTINA  INCREASES  EL  CUR  PRODUCTION 

Argentine  flour  production  in  1938  totaled  over  17  million  "bar- 
rels, the  largest  amount  reported  in  the  5-year  period  19^4-19^8, 
according  to  a  report  from  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Over 
78  million  "bushels  of  wheat  were  utilized  and  648,000  short  tons  of 
"by-products  were  also  obtained. 

ARGENTINA:     El our  milling  statistics,  1934-1938 


Year  '  Wheat  milled      '  Elour  obtained  '  By-products 


:  1,00C  bushels  :  1,000  barrels  : 1,000  short  tons 
 :       73,257  :       15,916  :  619 

1935  :       74,409  :       16,151  :  633 

1936  :       71,^32  :       15,462  :  Sl8 

1937  :       71,797  :       15,967  :  530 

1938  :       7$  MX  '       17,26l  :  643 


Office  of  American  agricultural  attache',  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  has  within  its  boundaries  50  of  the 
1S4  mills  operating  in  the  country  and  manufactures  more  flour  than  any 
other  Province.     The  Federal  Capital  Territory  is  next  in  importance, 
followed  by  the  Provinces  of  Santa  Ee*  and  Co'rdoba  in  the  order  named. 
Domestic  consumption  of  flour  in  1938  amounted  to  lo,3l6,000  barrels  as 
against  14,896,000  barrels  in  1*937,  while  945,000  and  1,071,000  barrels 
respectively,  were  exported.     Brazil  has  been  the  most  important  ctistc- 
mer  for  Argentine  flour,  but  a  recent  expansion  of  its  flour-milling 
industry  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  import  requirements. 

ITALY'S  CORN  CROP  SMALL 

The  19^9  corn  crop  of  Italy  is  not  expected  to  exceed  90,500,000 
bushels,  according  to  the  United  States  consulate  general  at  Milan,  as 
a  result  of  cool  rainy  weather  during  most  of  the  spring  and  summer 
season.    Last  year's  production  amounted  to  115,599,000  bushels,  or 
slightly  less  than  the  average  harvest  of  1933-1937*     The  record  crop 
was  obtained  in  19^7,  ,;'hen  nearly  134  million  bushels  were  reported. 
Domestic  consumption  in  recent  years  has  averaged  about  124  million  bush- 
els, but  some  importation  of  corn  occurred  even  following  the  large  1937 
crop. 

A  shortage  of  corn  meal  ^-as  reported  in  Italy  during  October, 
which  was  attributed  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  new  corn  monopoly,  the 
short  current  crop,  and  the  prohibition  of  corn  imports  during  the  last 
quarter  of  this  year.     Corn  meal  is  used  extensively  by  the  Italians, 
as  well  as  some  corn  oil  and  other  by-products,  but  the  authorities  seem 
to  feel  that  the  domestic  crop  should  be  made  to  cover  all  requirements 
for  the  present  at  least. 
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JAPAN  PI  CZ  CPQP  3ZUj\I  LAST  TSAR 

The  second  official  estimate  of  bhe  1939  Japanese  rice  crop  places 
the  production  at  593,720,000  bushels,  according  to  a.-radiogram  received 
from  the  office  of  the  .American  agriciiltiiral  attache  at  Shanghai.  This 
compares  with  599,072,000  "bushels  harvested  in  1958  and  the  1933-1937 
average  crop  of  571,000,000  bushels. 

The  carry-over  of  milled  rice  in  Japan  on  November  1,  1939,  was 
officially  estimated  at  1,276  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  2,668  mil- 
lion for  the  same  date  last  year  and  3,190  million  pounds,  the  1935-1937 
average.     The  carry-over  this  year  is  the  smallest  in  the  past  20  years. 
No  information  has  "been  received  explaining  the  reduced  carry-over,'  "but  two 
factors  are  "believed  to  have  contributed  to  this  situation,  i.e.  (l)  re- 
duced imports  from  Chosen  and  Taiwan  because  of  the  unf avorable  prospects 
for  the  new  crop  in  those  areas  during  the  summer  and  (2)   some  increase  in 
domestic  consumption  duo  to  the  decreased  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour 
available  for  consumption  during  the.  1935-39  season. 

There  is  some  concern  in  Japan  regarding  the  supply  of  rice  for  the 
1939-40  marketing  season.    Japan  for  several  years  has  imported  only  a, 
small  volume  of  rice  from  foreign  countries  but  has  obtained  large  quanti- 
ties from  Chosen  and  Taiwan.     Because  of  the  short  rice  harvests"  in  Chosen 
and  Taiwan  this  year,  exports  to  Japan  are  expected  to  be  reduced. 

Pice  prices  in  Japan  arc  the  highest  in  Japanese  currency  in  several 
years.    On  November  1  Fukagawa  middle -grade  rice  was  quoted  at  38.20  yen 
per  koku.  ($2.85  per  100  pounds). 

TATM  HAHV5STS  LAPC-5  SECOND  CPQP  OP  PICE 

The  second  crop  of  rice  in  Taiwan  for  1959,  harvested  in  October 
and  November,  was  estimated  at  4-6,047,000  bushels  as  compared  with  44,850,000 
bushels  for  the  second  crop  in  1938,  according  to  information  received  from 
American  Consul  John  K.  Emmerson  at  Taihoku.     The  first  crop  was  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  below  the  corresponding  harvest  in  1953.     The  total  1939 
production  is  about  8  percent  smaller  than  last  year  and  is  the  shortest 
crop  since  1953. 


TAIT7AN:     Pice  production,  1936-1939 


:ea: 


Fir 


crop 


Second  crop 


Total 


1936 . 
1937, 
1958. 
1939. 


1,000  bushels 
43,096 
40,123 


£A  4 


>,  652 


1,000  bushels 
45,856 
45,851 
44,350 
46,047 


1,000  bushel; 
36,952 
83,974 
89,283 
82,709 
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Taiwan  rice  production  considerably  exceeds  domestic  requirements. 
Daring  recent  years  about  50  percent  of  the  crop  has  been  shipped  to 
Japan.     Japanese  authorities  in  Taiwan  this  year  put  on  a  vigorous  campaign 
to  increase  rice  production.     Their  efforts  have  evidently  met  with  some 
success  as  the  second  crop  acreage  this  year  was  about  5  percent  larger 
than  the  corresponding  crop  last  year.     Taiwan  farmers  have,  however,  been 
somewhat  confused  as  to  what  crops  to  plant,  as  in  1938  the  Government 
urged  them  to  increase  their  sugarcane  acreage,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
rice  crop. 

EUROPEAN  COTTON  SITUATION  IN  OCTOBER 

Cotton  mill  business  and  cotton  mill  activity  in  Europe  during 
October  and  the  first  half  of  November  continued  high  in  most  countries, 
but  was  much  reduced  in  the  territory  under  Gorman  control,  according  to 
a  report  received  from  the  American  agricultural  attache  at  London. 
Government  orders  bulked  heavily  in  Tic-stern  and  Northern  Europe,  and 
demand  for  civilian  purposes,   including  replenishing  of  stocks  in  distribu- 
tive channels,  was  stimulated  by  sharply  rising  prices  and  anxiety  over 
the  freight  space  available  for  cotton  cargoes  to  these  destinations. 
Export  business  remained  unsatisfactory,  notably  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

High  mill  activity  as  well  as  a  tendenc;/  to  replenish  depleted 
stocks  of  raw  cotton  in  V/estern  Europe  is  reflected  by  the  increased  ship- 
ments to  this  region,  particularly  of  American  cotton.     Efforts  were  made 
to  secure  a  considerable  share  of  this  season1  s  requirements  of  American 
before  the  revision  of  the  United  States  neutrality  legislation  became 
effective.    Exports  of  American  cotton,  which  have  had  the  benefit  of  an 
improved  competitive  position  since  mid-summer,  compared  with  other  growths, 
have  been  further  stimulated  so  far  this  season  by  the  United  States 
export  program,  under  which  shipments  have  already  been  extensive.    Up  to 
November  10,  Great  Britain,   the  Netherlands,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  imported  American  cotton  far  in  excess  of  imports  during  the  entire 
season  1938-39,  when  they  wore  unusually  small.     In  view  of  developments  to 
date,   the  trade  now  expects  the  rate  of  American  exports  to  Europe  to  slow 
up  in  the  near  future. 

Despite  the  apparent  favorable  showing  that  indices  of  business 
and  mill  activity  have  made  in  the  first  10  weeks  of  war,  wartime  develop- 
ments have  caused  certain  dislocations  in  the  European  cotton  industries 
outside  the  German  orbit.     The  continued  difficulties  by  which  British 
exports  of  cotton  goods  are  hampered  have  caused  misgivings  in  Lancashire. 
It  is  indicated  that  a  Cotton  Control  with  plenary  powers  to  fix  prices, 
establish  raw  material  priorities,  and  conduct  a  vigorous  export  policy, 
if  necessary,  by  subsidization  -  is  urgently  needed  in  order  that  vital 
interests  and  general  economic  functions  of  the  cotton  industry  may  be 
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safeguarded.    As  a  result  of  recent  deliberations,  a  Cotton  Controller 
ha,s  nor;  "been  appointed  and  will  "bo  vested  with  powers  that  the  previously 
organized  Cotton  Board  had  "been  denied.. 

In  Prance,   official  requisitioning  of  stocks  and  monopolization  of 
raw-cotton  imports  are  indicated  to  have  upset  ordinary  "business  activity, 
and  mill  operations  are  further  hampered  "by  a  shortage  of  workers,  many 
of  whom  have  "been  called  to  the  colors.     In  Italy,  with  stocks  of  cotton 
low,  new  imports  have  "been  curtailed  by  the  blockade  control  and  withdrawal 
of  credit  lines.    Every  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  for  Italy  some  of 
the  export  trade  previously  carried  on  "by  the  countries  at  war,  and  certain 
successes  have  been  registered  -  notably  in  the  Balkans,   the  Near  East,  and 
South  America.     Yet,  the  restriction  of  raw  cotton  supplies,  at  present  at 
least,   sets  definite  limits  to  an  increase  in  Italian  cottjn-goods  exports, 
which  can  be  extended  only  slightly  by  a.  recent  prohibition  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  any  cotton  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton- type  goods  for  the  internal 
ma.rket.     The  severe  restrictions  that. were  imposed  upon  the  civilian  consump- 
tion of  cotton  textile  goods  in  Germany  and  the  area,  under  German  control 
are  having  grave  repercussions  upon  mill  activity  and  cotton-mill  employ- 
ment.    New  receipts  of  raw  cotton  are  said  to  be  negligible.     Many  workers 
in  the  cotton  industry  are  being  transferred  to  other  occupations. 

JAPANESE  COTTON  CONSUIPTION  LARGER  117  OCTOBER 

Japanese  cotton  yarn  production,  amounting  to  217,558  bales  of  400 
pounds  of  pure  cotton  during  October,  increased  more  than  10  percent  over 
September  despite  the  acute  shortage  of  power  supply,  according  to  a 
radiogram  received  from  Shanghai  based  on  a  report  from  the  American 
consulate  general  at  Osaka..     Because  of  this  increased  production,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Japanese  spinners  were  somewhat  successful  in  their  re- 
quests for  a  greater  amount  of  power  supply  to  more  nearly  meet  the  present 
requirements  of  the  industry.     Other  factors  that  contributed  to  the  in- 
crease were  said  to  be  greater  speed  and  efficiency  of  spinning  ope rations 
and  the  continual  substitution  of  new  spindles  for  old  ones.     Since  severe 
rationing  of  power  supply  to  other  factories  continued,  it  is  believed  that 
the  Government  authorities  are  now  regarding  the  cotton  industry  more 
highly  as  a  producer  of  foreign  exchange  than  formerly. 

Exports  of  cotton  piecegoods  in  October  declined  to  193,435,000 
square  yards  compared  with  the  high  September  figure  of  226,000,000  yards, 
and  the  exported  yardage  was  smaller  than  the  number  of  yards  that  export- 
ers anticipated.     Factors  that  contributed  to  the  smaller  exports  were 
rapidly  rising  Japanese  prices,   inability  to  meet  specifications  in  some 
instances,  the     dislocated  credit  and  shipping  facilities,   import  restric- 
tions, and  unexpected  ability  of  European  exporting  countries  to  retain 
their  markets.    Although  cloth  requirements  to  foreign-currency  areas  de- 
clined during  October,  there  was  an  increase  in  cloth  shipments  to  yen-bloc 
countries,  which  indicates  that  there  has  been  a  slight  relaxation  of 
restrictions  on  exports  to  Manchuria  and  China. 
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Eaw  cotton  imports  into  Japan  during  October  continued  low,  amount- 
ing to  175,356  bales  of  478  pounds  and  the  combined  imports  for  the  first 
2  months  (September  and  October)   of  the  new  marketing  year  were  about  20 
percent  below  the  corresponding  months  in  1958.     It  is  reported  that  the 
heavy  purchases  made  in  September  had  not  started  to  arrive  at  the  end  of 
October.    High  insurance  rates,  shipping  uncertainties,  and  Egyptian  re- 
strictions contributed  to  the  small  quantity  of  Egyptian  cotton  imported. 


JAPAN:     Raw  cotton  imports,  October  1939,  with  comparisons 

(Bales  of  473  pounds) 


Country 

September 

October 

:  1937 

1938 

1939  a/: 

1937 

1938 

1939  b/ 

;  Bales 

Bales  . 

Bales  • 

Bales 

Bales  ■ 

Bales 

56,  60~8,: 

15,452: 

18,131 

55 , 344 

28,773 

. .  :    64, 710 

75, 351; 

60,950] 

5 ,  623 

98,420 

74 , 489 

11,865; 

10,558' 

876 

12 , 434 

5,486 

14 , 444: 

0\ 

1,974 

3,908 

;  145 

53 , 024; 

70,319: 

30,989 

46,614 

26,181 

 :  4.862 

3,834-: 

22.592: 

1.155 

2,180 

40 , 282 

Total   

 :  128,459 

215, 526 

179,881; 

58 , 758 

224,400 

175,356 

Based  on  Japanese  offici- 


and  trade  sourc 


a/  ?.e v i s e d.  b/  Prelim i nary 


Purchases  of  raw  cotton  made  in  October  were  smaller  than  in  Septem- 
ber and  were  not  considered  equal  to  actual  consumption.     Purchases  of 
American  and  Indian  cotton  for  the  month  were  reported  to  be  approximately 
68,400  and  60,000  bales,   respectively.     Eapidly  rising  prices  of  Indian  cot- 
ton caused  the  reduction  of  Japanese  purchases  as  the  rise  exceeded  consid- 
erably the  slight  depreciation  of  the  Indian  rupee  in  terms  of  the  Japanese 
yen.     Japanese  buyers  are  interested  in  making  larger  substitutions  of  low- 
grade  American  cotton  for  Indio.n  on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory  price 
situation.     There  has  be.  n  some  substitution  of  American  for  Indian  but  not 
the  amount  that  might  be  possible  if  larger  quantities  of  low-grade  American 
cotton  were  currently  available. 

JAPAN:     Wharf  shocks  of  raw  cotton,  October  31,  1939,  with  comparisons 


(Bales  of  478  pour? ds) 


Growth 

October  31 

September  30, 

October  31, 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1939 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

United  States  

110, 660 

47, 687 

42,267 

44 , 022 

Indian  

149,158 

51,005 

125,068 

121,956 

Egyptian  

5,598 

4,738 

8,941 

7,407 

Chinese  

1,700 

6,322 

;  2,349 

8,355 

Brazilian  

42,281 

I  34,216 

:  107,722 

90,921 

Other  

:  13,407 

:  4,453 

46,555 

45,345 

Total  

322,604 

148,431 

332,903 

319,006 

Estimates  from  trade  sources  in  Japan. 
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October  arrivals  of  Brazilian  cotton  were  considered  normal  for 
this  time  of  year  but  it  is  feared  that  a  developing  shortage  of  available 
shipping  space  for  cotton  from  Brazil  will  tend  to  slow  sales  of  Brazilian 
cotton  to  Japan  considerably.     Purchases,  however,  of  Brazil's  new  crop 
are  expected  to  show  a  moderate  increase. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  COTTON,  AUGUST- SEPTEMBER  1939 

Forld  cotton  exports  during  the  first  2  months  of  the  current  mar- 
keting year  have  been  high  by  comparison  not  only  with  the  very  low  levels 
of  a  year  ago,  but  also  with  the  average  of  the  ten  seasons,  1923-1932. 
The  six  leading  exporting  countries  report  shipments  of  1,861,000  bales. 
This  was  25  percent  higher  than  last  year  and  16  percent  above  the  average. 
The  increase  from  last  year  was  due  predominately  to  the  fact  that  ship- 
ments of  American  cotton  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  unusually  heavy  for 
this  early  in  the  season.     Exports  to  China  were  also  abnormally  large.  A 
sharp  decline  occurred  in  shipments  to  Germany  from  the  four  leading  ex- 
porters, but  this  was  more  than  offset  by  the  increase  in  shipments  to 
Sweden,   the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium. 

United  States  Exports 

United  States  exports  for  the  2  months  were  929,000  bales.  This 
was  an  increase  of  48  percent  over  last  year  but  was  15  percent  below  aver- 
age.    A  rise  of  293,000  bales  over  last  year's  figure  for  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  was  only  partially  offset  by  a  decline  of  74,000  bales  in 
exports  to  Japan.     Shipments  to  most  other  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
Germany,  Prance,  and  Poland,  also  rose  substantially.     The  increase  over 
last  year  is  partially  attributable  to  the  changed  price  situation.     A  year 
ago,   the  price  of  American  cotton  was  out  of  line  with  that  of  other  growths, 
so  that  consumers  followed  a  hand-to-mouth  buying  policy.     This  year,  as  a 
result  of  the  export -payments  program,  American  cotton  is  being  offered  on 
the  world  market  at  effectively  competitive  prices.     The  fact  that  foreign 
stocks  of  United  States  cotton  were  at  high  levels  last  year  and  are  unusu- 
ally low  this  year  reinforced  the  effect  of  the  price  differences.  Another 
factor  in  the  increase  of  United  States  exports  has  presumably  been  the 
fear,  in  consuming  countries  in  the  European  area  of  hostilities,  that  costs 
of  transportation  might  rise  sharply  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  advisable 
to  build  up  their  stocks  as  soon  as  possible.     It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
increase  may  also  be  partially  due  to  anticipated  increases  in  the  consump- 
tion of  American  cotton  in  foreign  countries,  in  many  of  which  a  high  rate 
of  price  activity  is  reported. 

Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 

The  four  leading  exporting  countries  all  report  increased  shipments 
to  the  United  Kingdom  thus  far  this  season  as  compared  with  last.  The 
total  amount  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  this  year  is  between  two  and 
three  times  greater  than  that  of  a  year  ago  and  almost  twice  the  amount 
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shipped  on  the  average  during  the  10-year  "base  period,  with  the  oOO.OOO 
bales  of  American  cotton  exchanged  for  rubber  yet  to  be  shipped.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  factors  peculiar  to  the  American  cotton  situation 
were  not  the  solo  reason  for  large  purchases  by  the  United  Kingdom  at  this 
time. 


^;poj:lLs_:fc^__Sw^iej}^^  and-JB^.lgium. 


Exports  to  three  neutral  countries,  so  situated  that  they  may  be 
able  to  maintain  commerce  to  some  extent  with  both  sides  in  the  current 
war  as  well  as  with  other  neutral  countries,  show  a  considerable  expansion 
over  last  year.    These  countries  are  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium. 
Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Sweden  for  the  2  months  this  year 
amounted  to  42,000  bales,  as  compared  with  8,000  oales  last  year  and  an 
average  of  9,000  bales  during  the  10-year  period.     In  the  case  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  current  figure  of  o8,000  bales  shipped  from  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  compares  with  24,000  bales  a  year  ago.     During  the  first 
2  months  of  the  10-year  base  period  an  average  of  22,000  bales  is  reported 
as  having  been  shipped  to  the  Netherlands  from  the  United  States  and 
British  India.     In  the  case  of  Belgium,  the  rise  is  less  notable,  the 
current  figure  for  shipments  from  the  four  leading  exporters  being  22,000 
bales  above  that  of  a  year  ago  "out  about  the  same  as  the  10-year  average. 


COTTON:  Summary 
 average  j_ 

Exporting 
countries 


United  States 
British  India 
Egypt. .  .  . 
Brazil . . . 

Peru  

Argentina 
Total.  . 


United  States 
British  India 

Egypt  

Brazil. . . 

Peru  

Argentina 
Total. . 


of  the  world  exports.  August  and  September, 

1923-1932  and  season,  1935-1938  

  Augus t-September   


Quantity 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 


•  Average 
:  1923-1932 

1936     .  1937 

1938 

1339 

;      I , 000 
■  bales 
J  1,088 
j  286 
.:  135 
.:  13 
.;  63 
.:  26 

i , ooo    •    l , ooo 

bales      :  oales 
788      :  899 
275      i  213 
140      j  177 
220      j  203 
97     :  103 
62      i  12 

1,000 
bales 
628 
279 
205 
261 
75 
44 

1,000 
bale  s 
929 
j  307 
228 
289 
78 

 30.. 

.;      1 ,  611 

1,582  1,607 

1,492 

1,861 

Percentage  of  t 

otal 

:  Percent 

67 

.:  18 
.:  8 
.:  1 
.:  4 
.:  2 

Percent    '•  Percent 
50     :  55 
17     :  13 
:        9    ;  11 
:       14    !  13 

:       s   ;  7 

u_         4  1 

Percent 
42 
19 
14 
17 
5 
3 

Percent 
50 
16 
12 
16 
4 
2 

.;  100 

ioo    :  ioo 

100 

100 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  COTTON- 
COTTON:     Exports  from  principal  exporting  countries,  August  and  September, 
average  1923-1932,  and  seasons  1936-1938  a/ 


Destination 
of  exports 
from  principal 
exporting 

count rie s 


August  -  September 


Quantity 


Percentage  of  total 


Average 

: Average 

1923- 

1937 

1938 

i  1939 

■  1923- 

j  1937 

;  1938 

j  1939 

1932 

\  1932 

1  000 

1  000 

1  000 

1  000 

X  |  \J  vv 

:,  

r)':  1  p  O 

n  q  T  p  o 

U  cLX  V  O 

1  P  C* 
»        U  rxX  O  o 

■  PfiTppn  "k 

Pp  TPPT1  ft 

311 

151 

68 

:  29 

29 

:  17 

;  11 

:       3  ■ 

194 

271 

62 

:  355 

i  is 

:  30 

:  io 

:      38  ~: 

142 

153 

104 

:  88 

:  13 

:      .  17 

:  17 

;       9  " 

86 

100 

43 

63 

:  8 

;  11 

i  7 

:        7  i 

51 

0 

',  2 

56 

:  5 

:  o 

:  b/ 

Uj  6 

c/  49 

0 

0 

0 

|  4 

:  o 

:  o 

:  0 

26 

31 

18 

42 

:  2 

;  3 

:  &} 

:  5 

18 

22 

12 

52 

',  2 

!  2 

:  2 

!   '  6 

9 

15 

8 

42 

!  l 

:  2 

:  l 

!  5 

7 

5 

3 

23 

!  i 

:  l 

;  l 

!  2 

2 

34 

28 

6 

*/ 

—j 

:  4 

4 

:      ol  ] 

9 

33 

83 

39 

5/ 

— _/ 

•  4 

13 

4 

904 

81  5 

431 

795 

83 

;  91 

69 

85 

-L  o 

PR 

CO 

PR 

p 

!  2 

A 

5 

.L/C'.? 

AR 

1  ^'A 

1  P 

9 

^  / 

± 

by 

£/ 

i 
i 

o 

a/ 

d/ 
it/ 

b/ 

b/ 

b/ 

b/ 

1 

22 

,  14 

13 

2 

2 

 L 

1,088 

899 

628 

929 

100 

100 

100 

100 

133 

90 

168 

146 

46 

42 

60 

48 

32 

16 

10 

3 

11 

8 

3 

1 

28 

17 

1 

60 

10 

8  . 

y 

19  : 

25 

21 

23 

6 

9 

10  • 

8 

2  : 

23 

17 

12 

8 

8 

8 : 

4  ; 

3  ; 

16 

6 

10 

8 

6 

3  • 

4  : 

3 

14 

20 

31 

35  : 

5  • 

9  i 

11  i 

11 

6 

0 

0  ' 

e/  | 

2 

0  i 

o  i 

4 

3 

5  i 

&/  : 

1 

2  | 

2  | 

5 

23 

19 

41  : 

2  . 

10  i 

8  : 

_JL3  : 

286 

213 

279  ' 

307  ' 

100  ' 

100  ' 

100  • 

100. 

Exports  from  the 
United  States  to 

Ge  rmany *   

United  Kingdom 

Trance   

Italy   

Spain  

Soviet  Union  . . 

Belgium   

Netherlands  . .  . 

Sweden   

Portugal   

Poland  &  Danzig 

Other  Europe  . . 
Total  Europe 

Canada   

Japan   

C±i X- m i  •••*«•••• 

British  India  . 

Other  countries 

Total   

British  India  to 

J  apan  

Italy   

China  

Ge  rmany  

Bel  gram   

Prance   

United  Kingdom 

Spain   

Netherlands  . . . 

Other  countries 
 Total   

*  Includes  shipments  through  the  free  port  of  Bremen,  much  of  which  is  afterward 
shioped  to  other  countries. 
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I  1'TTSFJm  AT  I  CiTi\L  TEAD3  IK  COT'TOl",  CONT'D 

COTTO":     Exports  from  principal  exporting  countries,  August  and  September, 
average  1923-1932,  and  seasons  1956-1938  -  Continued 


Destination 
of  exports 
.from  principal 
exporting 
countries 


Exports  from 

Egypt  to 
United  Kingdom 

France   

United  States 
Germany  .  .  . 

Italy  .  

Switzerland- 
Spain   

Japan  

Czechoslovakia 
Poland  &  Danzig 
British  India 
Belgium-Lux  em . 
Other  countries 
Total   

frazil  to 
United  Kingdom 

Japan   

Germany  

China  

France   

Netherlands  . . . 
Italy   

Belgium-Lux  em  . 

Portugal   

United  States  . 

Spain  

Poland  

Other  countries 
Total   


August  -  September 


Quantity 


Average; 
1923-  ' 
1932 


1,000 
bales 

45 
18 
13 
12 
9 

O 

5 
4 

4 

2 
1 
1 
14 


135 


1937 


1,000 
bales 

53 
24 

3 
32 
15 

6 


§J 


A 


10 


18 


177 


45 
55 
68 
4 
7 
4 
3 

A 


1938 


1,000 
bales 

52 
20 
3 
33 
19 


205 


61 
70 
52 
5 
33 
12 
10 
6 
3 
0 
0 
6 


261 


1939 


1,000 
ba,les 

79 
19 
15 
12 
19 
22 
0 
19 
0 
0 
19 

ej 

OA 


228 


69 
67 
50 
f/27 
22 
16 
15 
9 
3 

f  /  2 
f/  2 
11  1 


289 


Percentage  of  total 


Average 
1923- 
1932 


Percent 


34 
13 
10 
9 
7 
4 
4 

3 
1 
1 
1 
10 


100 


100 


1937 


Fercent 


b; 


30 
14 

2 
18 

8 

/ 


2 
6 
1 
10 


100 


22 
27 
34 
2 
3 
2 

2 
o 


V 

b/ 


100 


1938 


Percent: 


25 

10 
2 

16 
9 
4 
0 

12 
4 
2 
4 
1 

11 


100 


23 
27 
20 
2 
13 
5 
4 
2 
1 
0 
0 
1 
o 


Percent 


100 


Compiled  from  official  sources.  a7 
States  which  are  500  pounds  gross. 

Asia,     d/  Less  than  500  bales, 
y   One  month,  August,    g/    Data  no 


100 


Bales  of  478  pounds  net  except  for  the 
b/  Less  than  0.5  percent,     c/  Secludes 
cf  If  any,  included  in  "Other  countries" , 
t  available  by  countries. 


United 
Hussia 
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URUGUAY  RELAXES  APPLE  AITD  PEAR  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

The  importation  of  30,000  "boxes  of  apples  and  5,000  boxes  of  pears 
into  Uruguay  free  of  the  customs  surtax  has  been  authorized  by  a  Presi- 
dential Decree  dated  October  6,  according  to  a  report  from  Augustin  W. 
Ferrin,  American  consul  at  Montevideo.     The  decree  also  authorizes  the 
export  of  40,000  boxes  of  lemons  from  the  country. 

The  United  States  has  exported  minor  quantities  of  fresh  apples 
and  pears  to  Uruguay  for  many  years.     Import  and  exchange  restrictions, 
along  with  increased  competition  from  South  American  countries,  have  re- 
sulted in  a  decline  in  the  volume  of  this  trade  in  recent  years.  Accord- 
ing to  official  Uruguay  import  statistics,  the  United  States  supplied  51 
percent  of  the  apple  imports  and  87  percent  of  the  pear  imports  in  1937, 
the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  available. 

URUGUAY:     Imports  of  apples  and  pears  by  principal  countries, 


calendar  y ears,  1934-1937 


Source 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

:  Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushel  s 

Bushel  s 

Appl e  s 

United  States  

 •  0 

1,857 

3,380 

6,061 

 i  0 

230 

0 

0 

Argentina  

2,274 

813 

1,385 

4,317 

Chile  

 :  632 

0 

0 

1,  544 

New  Zealand  

 :  206 

1,043 

0 

0 

Others  

 :  0 

256 

0 

0 

Total  

 :  3,112 

4,199 

4,765 

11 ,922 

Pears 

United  States  

 :  0 

103 

72 

333 

Argentina  

 :  1,187 

0 

0 

48 

To  tal  

1,187 

103 

72 

381 

Boletin  de  Hacienda. 


CANADIAN  APPLE  AND  FEAR  EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  KINGDOM  LIMITED 

Canadian  exports  of  fresh  apples  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
limited  to  1,332,000  hundredweight  (of  112  pounds),  or  about  3,100,000 
bushels,  and  pear  exports  to  18,000  hundredweight,  or  around  40,000  bush- 
els for  the  current  season,  under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  between  the 
Canadian  and  British  Governments,  according  to  cables  from  the  American 
agricultural  attaches  at  London  and  Ottawa.     These  quantities  represent 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  average  of  Canadian  shipments  to  Great 
Britain  during  the  past  two  seasons. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  by  far  the  most  important  market  for  Cana- 
dian apple  exports,  accounting  for  over  90  percent  of  the  total  in  the 
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past  five  seasons,  or  an  average  of  around  6,000,000  bushels  of  apples 
annually.     Canadian  pear  exports  are  negligible,  and  practically  the  total 
movement  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

CANADA:     Exports  of  apples  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  percentage  of 


total  exports,  July-June,  1934-35  to  1938-39 


-    _    .j.  _  ^   ,  y   ,  

I       Exports  to 
Season                             United  Kingdom 

Percentage 
of  total  exports 

:    1,000  bushels 

Percent 

1934-35. . . 

  :  5,643 

93 

1935-36. . . 

  ;  6,495 

99 

1936-37. . . 

  i          3,847  • 

89 

1937-38. . . 

  1  6,170 

94 

1938-39. . . 

  ;  7,469 

92 

Apple  Export  Market,  1938-39,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


JAMAICA  BANANA  INDUSTRY  HIT  BY  STOBM 

High  winds  and  prolonged  heavy  rains  during  the  first  part  of  Novem- 
ber caused  considerable  damage  to  the  Jamaica  banana  crop,  according  to  a 
report  from  American  Consul  General  Hugh  H.  Watson  at  Kingston.     The  total 
number  of  plants  down  is  now  estimated  at  between  15  and  2C  million.     As  a 
result,  exports  of  bananas  are  expected  to  be  sharply  reduced  and  it  is 
estimated  that  shipments  may  not  average  more  than  75,000  bunches  per  week. 
The  losses  resulting  from  this  storm  are  considered  to  be  the  heaviest 
since  the  hurricane  of  1903. 

The  Jamaica  banana  industry  has  expanded  considerably  since  the  World 
War.     Exports  during  the  5  years,  1934-1938,  averaged  21  million  bunches 
compared  with  an  average  of  12  million  bunches  during  the  5  years,  1921-1925. 
The  bulk  of  Jamaica's  banana  exports  are  marketed  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


JAMAICA:    Exports  of  bananas,  calendar  year  averages  1919-1920, 
1921-1925,  192^-1930,  1931-1935,  annual  1936-1938 


Period 

Exports 

Period 

Exports 

1,000  bunches 

1,000  bunches 

Average 

1919-1920  

9,300 
12,424 
20,636 

17,926 

Annual 

18,763 
26,955 
23,811 

1921-1925  

1937  

1926-1930  

1938  

1931-1935  

Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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LARGER  DAITI SH  HOG-  SUPPLIES  III  PRC  SPEC?  FOR 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  ho g s  on  hand  in  Denmark,  this  October 
compared  with  last,  according  to  the  "latest  official  estimate  of  hog 
numbers,  and  a  substantial  increase  in  fall-bred  sows  indicates  larger 
hog  marketings  this  fall  and  winter  than  a  year  ago  and  prospective 


in- 
creased supplies  in  1940.     The  difficulty  of  obtaining  feed  supplies, 
if  the  war  continues  for  an  extended  period,  will  probably  check  expan- 
sion as  it  did  in  the  period  I915-I919. 

The  October  22,  1939>  estimate  shows  an  increase  of  21  percent  in 
the  number  of  older  sows  bred  in  Denmark  this  fall  (October)  and  an 
increase  of  15  percent  in  young  sews  bred.     The  total  number  of  hogs  on 
hand  on  October  22,  197>9,  was  estimated  at  3,  192,000  head,  which  was  an 
increase  of  12  percent  above  the  October  estimate  for  1932,  when  the 
number  was  2, 84b, 000,  the  lowest  since  1933.    All  classes  of  hogs  shoved 
increases  above  last  year,   the  largest  increase,  other  than  in  bred  sows, 
being  19  percent  in  hogs  weighing  from  77  to  132  pounds.  Increases 
above  last  fall  in  hogs  of  other  weights  were  as  follows:     11  percent, 
132  pounds  and  over;  9  percent,  under  77  pounds;  and  9  percent,  suckling 
Figs. 


DENMARK:    Number  of  hogs  on  October  22,  1939, 
with  comparisons 


Classification 


Boars 

4  months  and  over 
Sows  in  farrow 

Young  

Other. .... 
Total.  .  .  . 
Sows  not  in  far 


row 


With  litters 

Barren  

Condemned . . . 
Total  

Total  sows.. 
Su ckl ing  pigs . 
S 1 augh t e  r  hogs 

Under  77  pounds 

77  to  132  pound 

132  pounds  and  over 
Total  slaughter  hogs 
Total  hogs. . . 


E 


t i ma t es  of  October  7-22 


:  1033 

:  193  H 

•  1935 

:  1936 

:  1937 

:  193S 

:  193° 

:  1,000 
:  head 

S  24 

:  1,000 
:  head 

:  20 

:  1,000 
:  head 

:  21 

:  1,000 
:  head 

:  23 

:  1,000 
:  head 

:  iq 

:  1,000 
:  head 

:  16 

:  1,000 
:  head 

:  18 

:  3'3 
:  20$ 

!  29 
:  137 

I  86 
■  178 

!  58 
:  182 

1  43 
:  130 

;  5^ 

:  156 

!  62 

:  i^i_ 

:  244 

:  216 

:  264 

:  240 

!  173 

:  210 

:  251 

:  102 
:  34 
:  25 

:  82 
t  29 
:  10 

;  9s 
i  29 

14 

:  108 
:  42 

28 

i  83 
:  29 

!  22 

1  72 
:  25 
:  14 

:  81 

:  15 
:  15 

:  161 

117 

141 

:  178 

:  134 

:  111 

:  121 

:  405 

•  333 

405 

:  418 

:  ^07 

:  321 

L.  J?1^ 

:  720 

860 

.  802 

77-4 

:  642 

:  1,075 
:  951 
:    *25  ' 

734  1 
711  : 

590  : 

792 
683 
534 

1,024 

•  756 
'  ^ 

.  848 

668 
513 

:  706 
:  645 
:  516 

767 
766 

:2,Sol  : 

2,035  : 

2,009  . 

2,336  : 

2,029  : 

: 4,106  j 

3,108  2 

3,295  ! 

3.669  : 

3,039  : 

2,84b  : 

3,192 

Statist! ske  Ef terreninger ,  Denmark. 
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The  Danish  hog  farmer  has  concentrated  on  the  "bacon  tyre  of  hog 
suitable  to  the  British  market,  and  lanish  "bacon  has  always  found  its 
chief  outlet  in  the  United  Kingdom,  "being  the  chief  competitor  of  United 
States  "bacon  in  that  market.     Since  19^2  this  outlet  has  "been  restricted 
"by  an  import— cruet  a  system  adopted  "by  the  British  Government  in  an  effort 
to  protect  the  British  producer,  who  had  suffered  a  Uo-percent  reduction 
in  hog  prices  "between  1929  and  1931  •     r^e  c?  the  first  war-control 
measures  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  removal  of  the  system  of  import 
quotas  as  applied  to  bacon  on  September  5»  1939»  an^  the  fixing  of  maxi- 
mum prices  for  imported  "bacon. 

The  Lanish  hog  industry,  as  well  as  the  British,  has  be<=n  subjected 
to  Governmental  control  since  February  1933  when  the  Hog  Control  Lav/  was 
put  into  operation  to  enable  the  Banish  rarmer  to  adjust  production  and 
marketing  (fetS  the  narrowed  export  outlet.     The  hog  industry  in  Denmark 
developed  rapidly  from  1920  to  1932  following  closely  the  upward  trend  in 
dairy  production,  of  which  the  "byproduct,   skimmed  milk,   is  widely  utilized 
in  Danish  hog- feeding  practices.    During  this  period  hoe:  numbers  increased 
from  1,110,000  in  1920  to  reach  or  exceed  5,000,000  head  in  each  of  the  3 
years  1930  to  193?. 

DENMARK:    Monthly  slaughter  of  hogs  in  export  houses, 
January  19^3-June  1939  . 


Month 

:  1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

19^9 

'  Thou- 

:  Thou- 

:  Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- ' 

Thou- 

: sands 

.  sands 

:  sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

January  

t  t  •  •  •  • 

641.3 

448 .  g 

^38.2 

420.8: 

317.^! 

^56.4 

February. . .  . 

•  526.7 

401.7 

.  267.4 

286.4: 

296.2: 

321.3 

^o4.5 

March  

636.4: 

3S7.0 

361. S 

4li.7 

439.0 

339,6 

361.1 

April  

518. 8 

320.2 

334.65 

352.2' 

329.0: 

355.3 

301.9 

May  

538. 1 

U45.9 

397.9 

357.2 

360.9. 

317.0 

320.8 

June ,  

506  ,4: 

432.^ 

362.4 

34o.i 

343.6 

352,4 

361.6 

Total  6  moi 

iths.  .. 

3.418,2 

2,528.9! 

2,172.9 

2,085.8 

2,189.5 

2,003.0 

2,006.2 

July  

508. 9 

491.2 

:  395.4 

233.6 

343.6. 

2o8.4 

August  

572.4 

433.2' 

367.8 

348.2 

^60.6 

377.9 

September. . . 

554.3 

.  320.8 

:  390.9 

47^.  3 

445.0 

352.5 

October  

559.5 

451. 8 

373. r^ 

305.4 

241.8 

.  303,9 

November. . . . 

.  422.7 

371.9 

300*6 

:  "^92.2 

•  368.8 

:  313.2 

December. . , . 

•  •  •  •  »  t 

355.7 

339.9 

330.0 

418.8 

:  296.2 

Total  12  mc 

1 aths . , 

6,392.0 

!4,397.7 

Li,  331.1 

! 4, 307.8 

sjj  322.2 

Statistiske 

Ef terretninger 

,  Denine  r1 

The  object  of  the  Danish  Hog  Control  Law  was  to  reduce  slaughter- 
ings 20  percent  as  compared  with  1932.    This  was  to  be  accomplished  by 
allowing  each  farmer  to  market  a  minimum  of  5  hogs,  any  above  that  number 
to  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  (a)   the  assessed  value  of  the  farm;  (b) 
skim  milk,  or  its  equivalent,  used  by  the  farmer  in  1-932;     (c)  hog 
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marketings  in  1932.     Farmers  were  to  receive  a  certain  price  for  the 
number  of  hogs  allotted  to  them  for  marketing  and  a  less  remunerative- 
price  for  surplus  hogs. 


It  did  net  take  the  plan  long  to  get  under  way,  as  shown  "by  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  October  hog  estimate  of  193^,   there  was  a 
reduction  of  26  percent  in  numbers  compared  with  October  1933 -  Hog 
slaughterings  in  export  houses  in  193^- amounted  to  only  4,89° >000  head 
compared  with  6, 392, 000  in  1933,  or  a  reduction  of  23  percent.  That 
provision  cf  the  control  system,  making  production  above  the  allotted 
number  unremunerative ,  has  been  instrumental  in  allowing  the  Danish  far- 
mer tc  adjust  production  to  demand  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  a 
remunerative  price  for  his  hogs.     Slaughter  in  export  houses  fell  still 
further  in  1935  ancJ-  remained  around  H,  300,  COO  head  annually  until  193& > 
when  it  was  further  reduced  to .3,915,000  head.     In  the  first  6  months 
of  1939  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  was  approximately  the  same  as  in 
the  same  period  of  1938 • 

During  the  first  7  weeks  of  the  war,  up  to  October  22,  exports 
of  baco2i  to  England  and  live  hcFs  to  Germany  were  approximately  the  same 
as  a  year  earlier.    Bacon  exports  during  this  period  totaled  53»000,000 
pounds,  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  live-hog  exports  lb, 000 
head,  chiefly  to  Gorman".     Lard  exports  during  the  same  period,  however, 
fell  off  materially,     Germany  was  the  principal  destination,  as  usual. 

33EHMAEK:    Exports  of  live  hogs,  bacon  and  lard, 


Country  of 
destination 

Unit  I 

1933  • 

193U  . 

1935 

1936  : 

1937 

1938 

Thousands  : 

73  : 
32 
;  6US  • 
625  : 

2  . 

57  : 
31 

.  .  53  i 

IgU  : 

167  . 

157  : 
Hoi 
393  i 

5 

11U 

do  ; 

162  : 

llU 

Bacon,  total  

United  Kingdom  

Million  pounds! 
do  : 
do 

U92. 
HS3  : 

1 

5 

:  2k 

■  s/ 

.  cc. 

m  . 

2 

389  i 
3SH  . 
.      k  i 

39H 
:  3SU 
.  10 

Heads  and  feet,  total: 
Lard,  total  

United  Kingdom. .  .•. . 

Germany  

do 
do 

do  : 
do 

7 

:  U3 

!  9 
,  32 

5 

27 

E  .  .  %  j 

:  23 

'     5  ! 
•"27  1 

•         O  - 

:  2f, 

7 

:  29 
.  h 

2U 

:  6 
i  23 

.      a  / 

:  23 

Compiled  from  Vareomsaotningen.  , 
a/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

Exports  of  bacon  for  the  year  1939  up  to  October  22  amounted  to 
325,000,000  pounds  and  increased  3  percent  above  the  same  period  of  1938. 
Since  1933  there  has  been  quite  a  development  in  live-hog  exports,  which 
increased  from  57,000  head  in  193U  to  lSH.OOO  head  in  193b.     Since  then 
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they  have  fallen  off  to  llU,000  head  in  1938.    Exports  up  to  October 
22,  1939,  amounted  to  10 6, 000  head,  all  going  to  Germany,  or  about 
the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 

Weekly  bacon  exports  to  England  in  the  period  October  15  to 
November  19  averaged  5,000,000  pounds,  according  to  a  cable  from  the 
American  Minister  to  Denmark.    Bacon  exports  for  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber were  the  largest  in  any  month  of  the  past  2  years,  reaching 
Ul, 000, 000  pounds. 

NORWEGIAN  GOVERNl-IENT  BUILDS  UF  RESERVE  SUPPLIES 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Norway  on  ^etcher  29  outlined  the  steps 
taken  "by  his  Government  toward  providing  the  country  with  emergency 
agricultural  arid  other  essential  raw  materials,  according  to  a  report 
received  from  the  American  Legation  at  Oslo. 

Rationing  of  such  commodities  as  sugar,  coffee,  and  flour  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  were  steps  taken  to  conserve  the  supplies 
already  cn  hand,  looking  toward  the  possibility  that  Norway  might  be 
cut  off  from  overseas  supplies. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  about  a  hundred  commodities  with  which 
the  Government  has  been  concerned.     It  has  purchased  whale  oil§ 
potash,  phosphates  and  superphosphates,  coal,  and  fuel  oil  for  the 
State  railways,  the  Army,   the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Corps.    Wool,  cotton, 
hemr,  linen,  fishing  equipment,  leather,   rubber,  and  many  other  raw 
materials  have  been  purchased.     The  fishing  fleet,  vital  in  Norway's 
food  resources,  has  been  provided  with  the  necessary  fuel  to  insure 
continued  operation. 

Grants  have  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  seeds  and  fertilizers 
to  increase  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  in  northern  "Norway,  and  other 
lines  of  agricultural  production  are  being  stimulated.     The  present 
potato  crop  is  reported  tn  be  about  normal.     Supplies  of  cattle  feed 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  were  larger  than  ever  before,  and  stops 
have  been  taken  to  make  additional  purchases.    In  most  cases  import- 
ers have  been  compensated  for  the  storage  of  these  supplies,  but  in 
many  instances  the  State  itself  has  purchased  goods  and  assumed  the 
entire  burden  of  expenditures. 

NEW  TEXTILE  GOODS  RATIONING  SCHEME  IN  GERMANY 


The  new  order  for  rationing  the  German  people's  purchases  of 
textile  goods,  announced  on  November  l6,  is  an  extremely  complicated 
wartime  measure,  according  to  a  cable  received  in  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  from  the  American  charge*  d'affaires 
in  Berlin, 
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The  new  order  establishes  two  lists  covering  (l)  textile  goods 
that  may  be  purchased  against  the  regular  clothing  cards  known  as 
"bezugskarten,"  and  (2)  goods  for  which  special  "buying  certificates 
known  as  "bezugscheine"  are  required. 

The  first  list  includes  suits  and  dresses  for  men,  women  and 
children;   such  items  as  underwear,  hosiery,  gloves,  shawls,  neckties, 
handkerchiefs,  bathing  suits,  robes,  sport  shirts,  and  training  suits; 
piece  goods  of  wool*  cotton,  linen,   staple  fiber,  and  rayon;  and  knit- 
ting yarn  and  sewing  and  darning  thread.     For  the  purchase  of  such 
articles,  clothing  cards  or  "bezugskarten"  must  be  obtained. 

The  second  list  includes  such  items  as  clothing  for  workers  and 
professional  clothing;   summer  and  winter  overcoats  for  men;  winter  coats 
and  wraps  for  women,  ski  suits;  bed  linen,  matres^es,  pillows,  and 
blankets;   table,  household,  and  kitchen  linen;  and  couch  covers,  horse 
blankets,  tents,  curtains,  upholstery  cloth,  felt.,  and  other  textile 
fabrics  not  obtainable  against  a  clothing  card.    For  the  purchase  of 
such  articles,  buying  certificates  or  "bezugscheine"  are  required* 

"Bezugskarten,"  cr  clothing  cards,  are  issued  to  all  persons 
resident  in  Germany  except  members  of  the  Reich's  armed  forces  and  the 
labor  force.     Such  individuals  are  to  obtain  their  supplies  through 
the  respective  units  to  which  they  belong.     "Bezugscheine,"  or  buying 
certificates,  on  the  other  hand,  are  issued  only  on  application  to 
persons  who  satisfy  the  general  requirements  for  the  issuance  of  such 
certificates. 

urlder  the  new  textile-goods  rationing  system  for  which  clothing 
cards  are  required,  the  annual  theoretical  quota  of  clothing  allowed  to 
each  individual  is  expressed  in  terms  of  100  points.     Separate  tables 
have  been  compiled  for  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  in  which  each 
article  is  assigned  a  certain  point  value. 

For  examrle,  a  man's  suit  is  valued  at  6o  points,  a  pair  of 
pajamas  at  30  points,  a  shirt  at  20  points,  a  pair  of  socks  at  5  points, 
a  handkerchief  at  2  points,  a  woman's  woolen  dress  at  Uo  points,  other 
dresses  at  30  points,  a  sweater  at  23  points,  and  a  pair  of  stockings 
at  U  points.     Stockings  for  women  are  the  only  articles  for  which  a 
quantitative  restriction  is  definitely  listed,  each  women  being  allowed 
to  purchase  only  six  pairs  a  "ear. 

The  rationing  order  provides  for  the  issuance  of  four  clothing 
cards  to  all  residents  of  the  Reich  except  those  in  the  armed  forces  of 
in  the  labor  forces.     The  cards  contain  a  total  of  100  coupons  (pre- 
sumably 25  coupons  per  card)  and  each  coupon  is  equivalent  to  one  point. 
The  appropriate  number  cf  coupons,  or  points,  is  to  be  deducted  with 
each  individual  purchase.     Official  comments  point  out  that  the  new 
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method  is  "based  on  a  careful  estimate  of  the  per-cacpita  quantity  of 
textile  fibers  available  for  the  civilian  population  after  urgent 
military  and  other  requirements  have  been  satisfied. 

A  difficult  problem  connected  with  the  new  system  was  how  to 
avoid  a  run  on  the  stores  selling  items  mentioned  in  the  first  list 
since  most  consumers  would  naturally  endeavor  to  use  their  full  100 
points  immediately  for  fear  that  available  stocks  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  all  buyers  entitled  to  purchases  or  that  the  quality 
of  later  deliveries  would  be  lower.     It  was  orovidcd,   therefore,  that 
holders  of  clothing  cards  could  buy  only  for  30  points  immediately, 
for  another  10  points  after  January  1,  for  20  points  from  March  1,  and 
so  on.     If,  however,   the  number  -of  points  for  an  individual  article  is 
greater  than  30  (i.e.,  a  suit  or  woman's  dress)   it  may  be  bought  im- 
mediately,  the  excess  number  of  points  being  charged  to  the  following 
months. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  three  groups  of  textile  goods  are 
exempt  from  the  point  system.     They  are  (l)  overcoats,   (2)  bed  and 
household  linen,  and  (3)  worker's  and  professional  clothes,    For  the 
purchase  of  such  articles,  individual  buying  certificates,  or  "bezugs- 
cheine,"  must  be  obtained.    A  permit  for  an  overcoat  '"ill  be  issued 
only  against  surrender  of  an  old  coat.     No  provision  hps  been  made  as 
yet  for  shoes,  but  restrictive  regulations  on  footwear  based,  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  clothing  rations  are  expected  shortly. 

The  Reich  clothing  card  represents  an  attempt  to  combine  drastic 
restriction  of  the  individual's  total  requirements  with  his  freedom  to 
buy  what  he  wants  within  the  quota  assigned  to  him.     This  freedom  is 
intended  to  give  him  a  certain  psychological  satisfaction  of  free 
choice  which  will  make  the  actual  sacrifice  demanded  of  him  more  accept- 
able.    Two  months  of  experience  with  the  old  system  of  "bezugscheine" 
proved  convincingly  that  it  was  unworkable  because  officials  entrusted 
with  this  task  were  unable  to  take  into  account  the  total  quantity  of 
goods  available  for  distribution  or  to  check  the  veracity  of  the 
individual's  declaration  as  to  his  belongings.    Besides,   the  old  system 
gave  ground  for  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  applicants  whose  claims 
were  rejected. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  annual  clothing  quotas  embodied  in 
different  tables  compare  with  normal  peace-time  requirements  but  the 
best  estimates  available  are  that  for  a  middle-class  family  they  hardly 
exceed  30  to  ko  percent,  while  for  a  worker's  family  the  -percentage 
may  be  anything  between  ^0  and  50.     The  retail  trade  fears  that  the 
prevision  enabling  consumers  to  buy  a  suit  immediately,   regardless  of 
the  number  of  points,  will  result  in  an  unprecendented  rush  of  buyers 
and  that  available  stocks  of  men's  suits  will  be  cleared  in  a  few  days. 
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COTTON:     Price  per  pound  of  representative  raw  cotton  at  Liverpool, 
 November  2U,  1939,  with  comparisons  ;  


Growth 


American  - 

Middling  

Low  Middling, . . . 
Egyptian  (Pally  Good  E- 

Giza  7 ,  

Uppers  

Brazilian  (Fair)  - 

North  

Sao  Paulo  

Indian  - 

Broach  (Fully  Good) 

Central  Provinces 
( Superfine)  .•  

Sind  (Fine)  

Peruvian  (Good)  - 

Tangui  s  


ir). 


1939 


October 


Cents 


10.80 

9 


c>37 


12.66 
12,  OU 

9.88 

10,  ^6 
3.79 

9.?-7 
8.52 

11.97 


13 


Cents 


10.  U5 

9.22 

12.69 
11.9^ 

9.62 
10.20 

8.67 

9.15 
8.1+8 

11.87 


20 


Cents 


10.59 

9.  U3 

12.1+0 
12.05 

9.8U 
10.  H7- 

8.8U 
9.33 

g.66 
12.10 


27 


Cents 


10.61 
9.53 

12.58 
11.91 

9.93 
10.53 

8.95 

9.1+3 
8.77 

12.19 


November 


Cent  s 


10.35 

12.30 
11 . 65 

9.69 
10,27 

8.82 

9.30 
8.80 

11.93 


10 


Cents 


11.2H 
10,36 

12.53 
12,00 

10.60 
11,16 

9.51 

9.98 
9.26 

12.77 


17 


Cent  s 


11.52 
10,63 

13.0^ 
12,  H9 

10.87 

11,  uu 
9,88 


10.35 


Cents 


12.22 

11,  la 

13.81 
13.28 

II.65 
12,22 

10.53 
11.00 


Converted  at  current  exchange  rates. 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cotton  to  principal  foreign  markets,  annual 
1337_3S  and  1918-39,  and  August  1-November  23,  1938  and  lc<39  £/ 

(Punning  bales)  


Country  to 
which  exported 


Year  ended  July  31 


T-937-38 


:  1,000  bales 


United  Kingdom  

Continental  Europe  

Total  Europe.  

Japan.  

Other  countries.  

Total  

Linters.  

Total,  excluding  linters 


1,630 
3,0H9 


¥7679" 
729 
5U2 


3,950 
278 


5.672" 


1938-39 


1,000  bales 


U78 
1,791 


905 
391+ 

3,568 
206 

3,362 


August  1-1: 


1938 


1,000  bales 


207 
853 


1,060 

339 
128 


1,527 
79 


1,1+1+8 


vember  23 


1939 


1,000  bales 


787 


286 


2,2c0 
12| 

"271P" 


Compiled  from  the  Weekly  Stock  and  Movement  Report,  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange . 

a/  Includes  linters. 
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PUTTER:    ?rice  per  pound  in  New  Y»rk,  San  Francisco,  Copenhagen, 
Montreal,  and  London,  November  23,  1939>  with  comparisons 


Market  and  description 

•November  2^, 
1938 

November  16, 
1939 

November  23, 
1939 

New  York,  92  score.  i 

Copenhagen,  official  quotation. 

Cents 

a/  27.5 
a/  29.0 
W    23.  k 

■   30.0  : 

Cents 

31.0  : 
:  3J.5 
a/  2U.U 

d/  27.3 

Cents 

a/  30.3 
a/  31.0 
.a/  2U.1 

.  cj 
d/  27.3 

Foreign  r  rices  converted  at  current  exchan/re  rates, 
a/  Qaotati  on  0 1  following  da;,?, 
b/  Quo  tat  ion  as  of  November  15, 
c/  Net  .available. 

d/  Maximum  wholesale  price  "n  all  butter  fixed  by  Government;  converted 
at  fired  selling  rate  of  exchange. 


FORK  PRODUCTS:    Price   -er  100  pounds  at  Liverpool, 
November  ?M-t  1939*  with  comparisons 


Market  and  item 

•                          Week  ended 

: November  25, 
:  1938  a/ 

'November  17 1 

1939  b/ 

! November  24  , 
'    1939  b/ 

:    .  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

First  quality  - 

:       15.28  : 
:       17.80  ! 
:       15.85  : 
:       18.98  : 
:  9.60 

12.92  : 
20. 6k  : 
17.95 
21.  ^  : 
7.6^ 

12,92 
20.64 

17,95 
21.55+ 

7*  63 

Danish  Wiltshire  sides  

Canadian  green  sides  

American  short  cut  green  hams 

Quotations  are  on  the  basis  of  sales  from  importer  to  wholesaler, 
a/  Converted  at  current  rate  of  exchange. 

b/  Fixed  price  converted  at  fixed  selling  rate  of  exchange. 
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' Index 

■  Page  ::  Hogs:  Tagj 

Late  cables   569  ::      Exports,  Denmark,  1933-1973  

t:      Number,  Denmark,  1933-1939  582 

  Slaughter,  Denmark,  1933-1939...  5*3 

: :  Lard: 

Agricultural  products,  reserve  : :      Exports,  Denmark,  1933-I93S   5fj 

supplies,  Norway,  Oct,  29,  1933.  585  ::      Prices,  U.K.  ,  Nov.  24,  1939   5*9 

Apples:  : :  Tears: 

Exports  to  U.K. ,  Canada,  : :      Exports  to  U.K. ,  Canada, 

193H-1933   521  ::         Nov.  24,  I.939....  5^1 

Import  restrictions:  ::      Imrort  restrictions: 

U.K.,  i933-4o   530  ::        U.K.',  1939-I10  5^c 

Uruguay,  Oct.'  6,  1939   580  ::  Uruguay,  Oct.  6,  1933   5&0 

Imports,  Uruguay.,  1 334-193  7. "... .  530  ::      Imports,  Uruguay,  1934-1937  580 

Bananas:  :  :  Fork: 

Exports,  Jamaica,  1913-1038   531  ::      Exports,  Denmark,  1933-1333.....  grt 

Storm  damage,  Jamaica,  ::      Trices,  U.K.,  Nov.  24,  1333  5^9 

November  1339   58I  ::      Rationing,  U.K.,  Jan.  3,  1940...  5$ 

Butter:  : :  Rice : 

Trices,  specified  markets,  ::  Production! 

Nov.  23,  1033   5S9  ::  Japan,  1936,1039  

Rationing,  U.K.,  Jan,  g,  1340...  563  ::  Taiwan,  10 -6-1339  572 

Corn,  production,  Italy,  1930,1933  571  ::  Rye,  production,  specified 

Cotton:  ::       countries,  1033,1030  5f° 

Exports:  ::  Textiles,  rationing,  Germany, 

Japan  (cloth),  October  1933...  574  ::      Nov.  lG,  1333  

Specified,  countries,  ::  Wheat: 

September  1933   576  ::       Consumption  (flour),  Argentina, 

U.S.,  Nov,  23, "193 3    533  ::         133U-i3^S  5?1 

Imports,  Japan,  October  1339....  '375  ::      Elcur  production,  Argentina, 

Prices,  U.K.  ,  Nov.  24,  1939. ....  533  ::  1334-1333   5T1 

Situation,  Europe,  October  1939.  573  : :      Production,  specified  countries, 

Stocks,  Japan,  Oct.  31,  1933....  575  ::  1933,1933   5?c 

Trade,  international,  ::  Wool,  shipments  to  U.S., 

September  1333   57o  ::      Argentina,  Oct. -Nov.  1339  5°3 


